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ABSTRACT : a 

The purpose of this Personalized Activity Kit is to : 
provide an overview of ways to manage with people so that educational 
programs do get implemented and constahtly improved. Emphasis is © ° 
placed on program evaluation and the definition of program a 
‘ management. (Author/IRT) 
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Purpose are , or mee 
3 : 


; The purpose of this PAK is to provide an overview of ways .té manage 
with people so that educational programs do get implemented and constantly 
improyed. Unless the plans devel®ped in the Program Development/Modifica- 
tion (the 3.0 Series) phase of the Schoo Improvement and Accountability 
Process are actually put into action; benefit: to } students may not be 


realized. 


ON 


Why change java genent practices? ; 
oe *, yh t 

; There are three major factors which have contributed to the problems» 

facing today’ s edueationay: enterprise in America. These are: 


. 
° 


a ‘ The American society is na longer a 


. . safe, stable environment, , but rather 
‘ , ° one‘of constant, rapid change., 


the American educational enterprise ' 
has grown exp Lostve Ly in numbers, 
creating a complex sttuatton. | 
Administrative skills and tools 
fashioned to serve the needs of a 
simplery more stable society .can 


=e * 
, ; no longer meet the requirements 
F of today's educational system. a 
‘ Paradoxically, in today’s society, the one constant, unchanging truth 
; is that only change itself is constant. Manyt pressures have combined to 
. create this fluid state of affairs--the technological revolution, the know- 


¥ + ledge and population explosions, the increasing threat to our environment, 
: the advances in mass communication and rapid transportation which shrink our 
world boundaries, the mobi lijy of our population, the-increased leisure time 
‘ of our people, the rising expectations of our affluent society, and the: chan- 
ging occupational patterns of our citizens. 


Education is faced with two alternatives: 1) continue to react ‘to societal 
changes which may or may notbe beneficial, or 2) learn to manage change for 


the benefit of learners and society. 
. PS . - 


we Traditionally y. education has reacted rather than acted,, thus creating a 
cultural lag between what the schools were teaching and what society was de- 
manding. Only in recent years has this gap become so great that the public 
has begun to question the effectiveness of our educational enterprise. His- 

* torically, thosesinstitutions which have repeatedly resisted response to pub- 
lic needs’ have ‘found themselves obSolét. (The publit has itscovered alter- 


x : ‘ re Ste 
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native routes to achieve its desired outcomes. ) Education, then, must learn 
to manage change if it is to survive. P : - 
: ieee nae “« 
Since World War II, a body of knowledge called ‘Management Science" has 
been developéd, based primarily on the industrial and military experience in 
handling their complex problems. This came about if response to external 
pressures such as education is now experidncing.’ Some educatdérs would argue 
that the: application of this. knowledge and its tools to the learning environ- 
ment will result in the "dehumanization" of the educational process. Many 
others, however, are beginning to see the value to be achieved through more 
effective managemént. They would argue that this knowledge and its tools, 
in and of themselves, have no value--either good or bad. These tools and 


skills take on value only as they are put into use ‘by the’ human- element. 


As professional educators, concerned dhout children and learners of 
all ages, we have prafessional obligations:'' 
4 J . 


a ‘ 
° To learn the skille needed to manage change. 


To tmsure. that our use of this knowledge 
; results in benefit to learners. . ; ' 


One comprehensive, systematic way to resolve the above needs may be 
described as a School Imp¥yovement Ascountabe lity Process, which involves 
five stages: 


vo 
A. * School/Cormunity Invelvemant : 
A 
B. Studént Needs Identification 
C. Program Development/lNédt fication “2 
D. Program Management > 24 , 
B. Program Evaluation 
a 2 ; . 
A. SCHOOL/COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT . aie ° ” 
Rea iatet i Ee . 


Through continuing and‘cooperativé involvement of school/community . 
representatives, district educational goals must be developed, analyzed, re- 
defined and validated as a means 6f. confirming that these goals-do reflect 
a community's aspirations, If the goals are not being met ag eee be 

a "gap" is said to exist, between what the schools "ought to be doing" and 


what sepieany is taking place. ; : 
B. STUDENT NEEDS IDENTIFICATION ; se 4 * 


‘If the facts do- indicate that the "gap" is reat, then we have iden- 
tified a valid léarner need, If. the facts- jndiéate that the "gap'” does not 
in reality exist, then there is a public infprmation problem, If a’ program is 
doing a‘ good. job in meeting student needs, ‘then, maintain the quality. Change 
for change sake is undesirable, Changes should be made only when to do so will 
improve the program and better mcet student needs. ‘, 
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_» The "gap" can be.bridged by appropriate program development or 

modification of the.existing program, The: first step in program development ‘ 

= ' .° is to define the educational ‘programs within avgiven district. (a professional 

task). Then priorities, based on enmmnriicy opinion and Se ag must be 

assigned to these: a. oy we 

: , + Program Dbjectives, representing what a group eR atutenks should 

= accomplish, cdn be written at this point. Another commonly used approach 

. to the writing of Program Objectivds is,to do’this after learner needs have 

been transformed into individual ‘Learner Objectives. /PROGRAM OBJECTIVES ARE° 
VITAL BECAUSE THESE THE WORKING BASIS FOR PROGRAM EVALUATION, 


y whe of Nextiy Staff Objectives are written which describe what the staff 
8 and school, board will. do to ena le these learner objectives to be met. STAFF 
-OBJECTIVES PROVIDE THE BASIS FOR A MANAGEMENT - BY - OBJECTIVES’ SYSTEM. After the 
individyal learner objectives, the staff objectives and the program objectives 
_ have been written, the next. step is to allocate the resources necessary to 
. Meet each-of these objectives. Resources “are allocated on the basis of the’ 
prioriti¢s. established for the-various programs. When these steps have Been 
taken/ yee on have: a’ planned prdégram ready for ania 


1D. PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 4 ‘ , 
* i aaa aces 
s me ’ 
“98 te ** “After a ‘plan has’ been implemented, it becomes the responsibility ‘of ‘ 


the manager to determine whether or. not the work is being done and how well 
’ » the program is propressing.. This requires periodic progress reports, showing 
: what activities have led. to specifié results in ‘relationship to the district's 
goals, ‘student needs, staff’ and program objectives. Those reports which re- 
veal less than satisfactory achievement must then be dealt with during a 


"coaching" session which seeks to determine the possible causes and solutions. 
Many eh ae are si for ‘ef fgctive management: 


' 
° 


: Setting mutually ‘agreed upon objectives 


es aw Planning ‘techn tue , a 


Pa ‘ ; mF ge _ Osing control tools, such as time saad (time lines) © , 
Mt © °° Fitting people into the rtght jobs’ 
: ft -* 
, , 1 " °. Delegating. responsibility and authority 
; : and trusting. people to do the Job with 
. es ae ; minim ‘supervision , - 
-_ . 2 Developing an: information system ghd using 
- ot _ tt to make informed decisions regarding * 
program modi ficat tions énd/or new prograns 


: : 
\ _° Using peagnam. evaluatién reports for decision- 
: ’ 4, ° making and for more effective structure and 
bee 4. : operation of the organizatixn 


peas 
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E. PROGRAM EVALUATION 


P 
Provides a means to determine-- 


7 ‘ Qe* How well the district 


~ - 


has achteved 


t 


. b. How realistic .and benefictal these ct ject are 
| .c. What the strengths weaknesses are, 
as d. What addittonal, steps might be taken th improve 


Program evaluation is .a.continuous process, 


further the local educational program, 
4 


never really reaching 


completion. There is always an on-going "harvesting of concerns" from the 


school/community, determining whether earlier needs have been met 
-, and so the cycle is repeated, 


a” : in’ a continuous process of > aa improvement. 


and -whether new needs exist 


ACCOUNTABILITY RELATIONSHIPS 


“Who is Accountable 


: . 


- Goal 
Accountability 1. School Board 


: . : 2. Local Accounta- 


bility Committee 


. 


Program : 1. School District 
Accountability — Professional 
Staff, 
ier 2. School District 
Professional 
oy 32. * Staff 


To Whom 


(Primary 


Responsibility) 


Public 


School Board 


Sthool Board 


resulting 


For What 


‘ 


4 


Goal (Selection) 
' 


Leayner, Staff 
and program 
objectives 


Development and/* 
or Selection of 
Instructional 
Programs Con- 
sbstent with 


‘Objectives and 


Goals 


e ,- Learner 1. Teacher 
Outcome 


Accountability 


‘ : : 2., Student 


School District 


Management 


Teacher and 


Parents f z 


Producing Pre- 
“gram Outcomes 
Consistent with 
Objectives and~ 
Goals 


_* 
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is P Management? 
What is rogram Management P 
It is necessary to look first at ‘the question -- What is an organization? 
Many definitions have’ been developed, but -tHe concepts which will be used as a 
\ point of reference in this series of PAKs‘are: : 5 


; : ‘ - 4 
He ° An organization consists of people and resources , oe 
: asstgned to varied, but interrelated, tasks in 


order to achieve a common’ purpose. This common 

purpase ts usually stated-ag organizational GOALS. 
Without that cemmon purpose, there is no need for 
. 4 the orgdrizatton, 


. 


An organization, ‘viewed as a social organism is a 
. configurat ton or arrangement or structure which 
é ; allows its‘ resources to ke as signed for ite common 
Mean - purpose. This structure; then,, ¢s merely a tool 
and is subject to change, tf such change wil] pro- 
» duct bétter reeulte. 
j ‘ 


The next question to. ‘he dealt with is "What are resources?" Everyone 


‘would apree “that: resources include clenents such as: 


ft 


Capakle le in the right ‘job, with time te do the job 


, ) Prat Pigeon 
Buildings and facilittes 

Ne 4 4 Ber . 
Natermials, tools, and equipment 
Ideas, procedures, policies 


Peverues 

t 4 

Traditionally, schoot budgets have been the starting point of the planning 

cycle, The development mee new budget began with the studying and adjustment 
or :'massagimg’ of last year's budget. Then we determined the resources needed, 
and finally, we, détermined what programs and activities the budget and resour- 
‘ces would siipport . Once these decisions were made, th ve made many intuitive 
and unwritten judgments about the objectives for these programs and activities. 
This approach to planning and budgeting often led to a budget-controlled cur- 
riculum. In diagram form, it looked lfke this: 


LINE-ITEM BUDGETING 


: 


Develop 


Assign 


Program and 


Unw¥itten 


Budget Activities 


Resources ‘Objectives 
: 


\* 
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New approaches to management maintain that MONEY IS NOT. A RESOURCE by 
itself. It is used to, acquire resotirces.: Estimated costs are the level of 


resources needed: to'achieve a specified level of a 
mated costs are expressed in‘“dollars or;money. 
tices, the planing cycle begins with: 


Under modern manag 


. ary 
YY 


° “the identificatiop of programs and the 


detérmination of the priority order of 
these programs. ' 


theh. program objectives are fritfen to spell 
out ’what the expected results shouM “be. 


following this, resources are allocated based 
on the established priorities of programs. - 


finally, the costs of se resources are 
added up and placed in a budget. © 


x - 


program objective. Esti- 


nent) prac- 


This approach to planning and budgeting lends itself to a budget based’ 


on student needs. In diagram form, it looks like this‘ 


Establishing ae, 
Goals ' Generating Creating a 


Deve loping 


and || Objectives Program. lternatives 


Identifying Structure 


° Needs > 


BUDGET/ ACCOUNTING 


Selecting Pro 


ze Measuring ram Elements 
Evaluating és Achievement and 


Results and : Allocating 
Analyzing Resources 


to and 


Analyzing 
lternatives 


Relating 


: ntnnh et 
hee Rosie riorities 
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Finally, we must answer the question -- What is the manager's job? This 
can be stated quite concisely in a variety of ways: Svat! J 


The manager is.responsible for: . fea, 


. y 


Achieving ‘the goals, needs, and objectives of the brganization. 


Getting work done through other people. 
Allocating resources so that the work ean be done. 
’ 


Anyone who manages is responsible for: : 


‘ 
Q ; 4 
1 os .dMnovating 


° Plamntng,. 


Organt zing 
. g g pe 
°" Coordinating 
7 °. D tine 
Delegating ; “ 
°° Controlling ‘ 
° Involving ondself in human relations , 
’ 
, ° Partiaipating in.pyblie relations and : 
, Bonin ty af} PFat irs ‘ . 
. : Oe 


Producing destred results 
' s . 
‘, This list differs widely from the traditional concept of administration: - 
control.’ This function was an easy one to perform, so long as schools re- 
mained small and the social environment relatively unchanging. Many admin- 
istrators view the management function as just so many more duties to’ be 
performed. Management is actually a more precise and ‘systematic way for 
getting the job done. Tpday administrators can no longer know everything 
that they need to know. .They must rely on the delegation of respansibility 
and authority to trusted,* capable subordinates who can keep them fully in- 
formed, For each minute of time spent in planning for effective use of staff, 
three’ to four more minutes stanraduertvicaien be achieved. The collective 
efforts of a staff multiply and make it easier for thé manager to aqcomplish 
his objectives: This style of management, often called team management, 
management team, leadership teams, presupposes fundamental changes in the ®&® 
allocation of authority, responsibility, and accountability. The administra- 
tive team (ahgther term) may consist of administrators and a representative 
council of both certified and classi fied, personnel. 


- 
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. . If an oe is not achieving results, then the manager has three’ ‘ 
a ‘alternatives: : 2. 4 24 : 
5 Tr taale aa resylte against lover’ expectations Sry. 
ey 9 
. . 10 
eye Be satisfied. with whatever hap . 
: -  '° Change the organization 60 that the reoulte’ ; ; , é 


sare sia sold ir? pe ae te ok ° 


“ The.first two choices are not acceptable to the public as alternatives 
‘for the pitblic schools, Accountability legistation elearly implies ers 
The manager, then, must be an educational leader. 7 
. ’ 

It is commonly accepted: that nue Loenientss principals?” coordinators, 
and’ supervisors are managers. Many persons fail to recognize that classroom 
teachers are instructional managers. Teachers plan for students, organize 

*° materials, coordinate activities among students and with other teachers. 
They plan and supervise teacher aides and. sometimes clerical workers. They 
innovate, they control, they allocate resources, and they budget time. Ef- 
: fective teachers are astute practitioners in the field of human relations 
and group dynamics and are a vast, potential reservoir for effective dissemi- 


< nation of public-relations information. ' 


¢ 


ih, nil 


What ‘then is’ the basi¢ differencg among managers? There are levels of 
decisidn-making which must be tommensurate with the degree of responsibility 
and authority delegated to that level. Another way to state this premise is 

*, that the person most responsible for the consequences of a decision is the 
. ‘ person who should have the authority to make the decision. Ultimately, how- 
ever, ityis at the level of the school board and superintendent where the 
"buch-passing" stops. mS 
Ms . . t 
Other topics to be included in this series of PAKs are: ~ 


° Understanding Fee process and strategies fom managing change de 
- ‘ 3 


= 3 , ° Learning about managerial styles 
a ° Managing time ; : t . 
; © Relating the individual to the organization through etaff + 
development programs , 
: & Managing by objactivep (MBO) 
at ‘ 


‘ oe ° Resolving conflict no a 
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*. SUMMARY 


. 


Effective program management can be the determining factor in success- 
fully putting a'new or modified educational program-into operation, New 
skills are required by the rate and massive amount of societal change taking 
place. 


, Good managers, manage with people so that those people do a better job 
of managing resources. They rete their staffs with the oppprtunity for 
personal and professional growth. | They also know that the esfprts of their’ 
people have a mltiplying effect whigh makes the manager's job easier. 

of 
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Please give your assessment and comments on the ‘fdllowing: 


PROGRAM ELEMENT . 


The quality, & relevance 
of the subject matter. 


The appropriateness and 
usefulness of the in- 
structional materials . 


The timing or sequencing 
of the various items 
presented. 


The directing -and 
assistance given on the 
. exercise.. 


ams: . 
Other comments or suggestions for improving Bhis; PAK: : ‘ 


If this PAK was used‘as part of a WORKSHOP training session, then please also com- - 
plete the following: 


- es Ot, Se VERY i 


5. The deployment, grouping 
or planned interaction 
‘of the participants. 


6. The productivity and/or 
"usefulness of the indi- 
vidual work session(§). 


7. The comments or assis- 
tance given to you on 
your selected problem. 


ry 


